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ROYAL CHARTERS AND GRANTS 



TO 



THE CITY OF LINCOLN. 



The origin of the City of Lincoln, like that of most other 
cities, is lost in the obscurity of the ages. The site of 
the City is in every way very remarkable. Perched, 
as it were, on a lofty projecting promontory of land, at 
the extreme edge of the high ground which divides the 
Northern part of the County from the Southern part ; 
looking due South over the valley-bed of the wide pre- 
historic river which reaches nearly from the very foot of 
the Grecian stairs to the ridge opposite, and is now just 
indicated by the narrow, sluggish stream of the little 
River Witham ; within reasonable distance of Peter- 
borough, Boston, Grantham, Newark, Gainsborough, 
Barton, and many other mercantile and rural towns ; 
and commanding the main North Road from London 
over the Wolds to Hull and the Humber, it could not 
be but that the site of Lincoln recommended itself to 
the early inhabitants of this country. Nor are visible 
signs wanting, to show those who can read them aright, 
the various successive stages of human occupation, many 
of which have been chronicled in the latest work on 
Lincoln by Mr. E. M; Symson. 

Not to mention earlier or prehistoric vestiges, and the 
shadowy legends of Lind-coit, the British site of Lincoln, 
nor the late Precentor Venables' derivation of Lyn-dun, 
** the pool under the stronghold on the hill," there are 
the Roman remains of public buildings, walls and gate- 
ways, over which a wise forethought of the authorities 
who control the destinies of the City have placed a pro- 
tective hand to shield them for ever from the destructive 
march of time. We all have seen, when we pass along 
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the Bailgate, a series of circular spots marked out by 
granite setts, which to the casual observer appear to be 
devoid of meaning. But if we search below the surface 
of the ground, or descend into the basement of one of 
the houses, we shall find the Roman foundations and 
Roman bases of columns which nearly two thousand years 
ago adorned the Government Buildings of the Roman 
Rulers. The lapse of these twenty centuries of time 
has gradually raised tjie superjacent ground, which now 
assumes a level which the author of " Forgotten Lincoln " 
puts at from nine to twelve feet above the Roman pave- 
ment. In the same way, the rules and regulations which 
governed the concourse of inhabitants at that remote 
period, lie buried under the successive series of documents 
which were framed from time to time by way of improve- 
ment of, or substitution for, the simpler laws under which 
the first people who dwelt within the City boundaries 
fashioned their morals and manners. The consideration 
of these local laws, as defined by the unbroken series of 
Charters granted to the citizens by successive Sovereigns 
of England, is to claim our attention to-night. These 
Royal records are numerous, and although by misfortune 
the original texts of many have been lost from some 
unaccountable cause, yet many, and not the least im- 
portant, still remain in possession of the Corporation, 
and many can be recovered, because of the judicious 
system followed in the Middle Ages of causing copies of 
all Royal documents to be enrolled or otherwise preserved 
among the Records of the Realm. 

Before proceeding to deal with these Charters one by 
one, let us pause to consider what is meant by a Charter, 
what value a Charter possesses, and why we should do 
our utmost to preserve, publish, study, understand, and 
appreciate them. A Charter is a public document 
running in the name of the King, and attested by the 
King's most intimate and influential advisers, whose 
assent and approbation is indicated by their names and 
dignities being introduced into the body of the instru- 
ment. It is directed to the Sheriffs, Justices, Barons, 
Ministers, and the whole body of the King's subjects, 
and it confers specified and specially-mentioned privileges, 
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gifts, concessions, or other valuable benefits, powers, 
property, or liberties upon the person or body corporate 
in whose favour it is granted. The privileges which it 
sets forth in detail are to be enjoyed during the pleasure 
of the Sovereign in accordance with the expressed terms 
of its words, and these privileges are enforceable in Courts 
of Law, and cannot be annulled, diminished, or disturbed 
by any authority except that of the King himself, or by 
voluntary renunciation on the part of the recipient. In 
the enjoyment of these wide-reaching powers the towns 
and cities of England have grown great, powerful, pro- 
gressive, beneficent, and secure ; and hence it behoves 
us all that the actual documents which confer these 
privileges, and the very words in which these privileges 
are contained, should be preserved from harm or loss by 
those who have taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of governing their fellow townsmen in accordance with 
the authority which they derive from these very instru- 
ments. Actuated by these laudable motives, your 
Corporation, in the spring of 1904, looked into the 
condition of their ancient records, with a view to 
ascertaining what yet remained of them, and it was 
found necessary to have them examined and freed from 
dust and mildew, and the incipient ravages of their decay 
arrested. It was my pleasing task to undertake the 
duty of putting them in order, after the manner followed 
by the Manuscript Department of the British Museum, 
where I worked for nearly forty years : for it soon became 
abundantly evident that it was not a moment too soon to 
begin if these archives were to be preserved from the 
dangers which threatened them. Now, I am happy to 
say, every document is securely placed away in boxes 
resembling those used by that Museum for the proper 
storage and preservation of the National Collection ; and I 
am able to state that, with reasonable care, your Charters 
and historical deeds, in which the wljole mediaeval life of 
the City of Lincoln is contained, will be in as good con- 
dition hundreds of years to come as they now are, to 
delight those who love to study municipal life and 
progress by the lights thrown upon them by the very 
documents and records themselves. The Catalogues of 
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the Books of Records, the Rolls, the Deeds, and the 
packets of Title-deeds, have been completed ; and, subject 
to useful and necessary regulations, I believe it is 
competent to every one to inspect them for any useful 
purpose. 

The first Royal Charter of which I have been able to 
find any notice is that of King Henry II. The original 
is no longer extant, but the text is contained in an 
Inspeximus or Confirmation Charter of Henry III, which 
latter King sets out at full length, and ratifies, the Charter 
of his grandfather, Henry II. Herein the Second Henry, 
who styles himself King of England, Duke of Aquitaine, 
and Count of Anjou, commands his Sheriffs and Ministers 
of Lincolnshire to cause "foreign" merchants, i.e., mer- 
chants who are not inhabitants of the city, but from 
outside places {/oris), to come to Lincoln and exercise 
their callings as they used to do in the time of his grand- 
father King Henry I, to the end that the Provosts of 
Lincoln may not lose the King's Royal customs. This 
Charter throws a great light upon the history of the 
town. It indicates that the city's trade had been better 
in the time of King Henry I (1100-1135) than it was in 
the time of King Henry II (1154-1189), who feared that 
the receipts of Crown dues would languish, unless the 
outside merchants were induced to come and trade in the 
town. The Charter was promulgated at Westminster, 
but the Rev. W. D. Macray, who reported in 1895 on the 
Lincoln Charters to the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
missioners, finds that the transcript on the Patent Roll 
mentions Wodestock as the place of its issue. 

There was then found among your archives a Transcript 
from the Records in the Tower, of the recital in an 
Inspeximus Charter of the second regnal year of King 
Richard II, of the grant by King Henry II to Robert, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and his successors, for their buildings 
and houses, of all the land with the ditch from the wall of 
Lincoln-Bail on the eastern side, round the church of 
St. Michael as far as St. Andrew's Cemetery, and from 
that cemetery as far the city wall towards the east, free 
from langavel and picage and all other things ; *' and the 
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bishop may freely pierce the wall of my bailey to make a 
gateway for facilitating his entry and exit to and from the 
church, and so arrange his buildings that they may be 
extended to each wall." Witnesses : — Roger, Archbp. 
of York, Thomas the Chancellor, Rich, de Luci, Warin 
son of Gerold, Chamberlain, William son of Hamo 
Robert de Dimstanville, Joceus de Balliol. It was given 
at Lincoln, but no date of day or year is mentioned. 
The date of this document is between the years 1154 
and 1158. 

This is an office copy, made by Geo. Holmes, and 
attested by W. Harvey, 24th February, 1704. The 
text is on Charter Roll, 2 Richard II, No. 5, but the 
actual original is not now known to exist, nor can the 
transcript be found among the Lincoln archives. 

The first document of this invaluable series which is 
preserved in the Muniment Room of the City is a 
Charter of King Henry 11. Its existence there was 
not always known. The parchment labels of the seal 
remain, with a very small fragment of the wax on 
one of its labels, together with a silver rim or frame in 
which the seal was at some time placed, probably when 
the deed was affixed, for preservation, to its present 
parchment back. The Charter is addressed to the 
Bishop of Lincoln and other notables, and declares that 
the King has granted to the citizens all their liberties, 
customs, and laws, which they had in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, William the Conqueror, and 
Henry I, and their merchant-guild of the men of the 
city and other merchants of the County : and all those 
who dwell in the four wards (divisce) of the city are 
to ply their trade without hindrance ; with provision 
that peaceable tenure for a year and a day without 
adverse claim is to be a bar to any pleadings against the 
purchaser, and to entitle the holder to the privileges of 
citizenship. 

This Charter was promulgated at Nottingham, and it 
is recorded that King Henry II was in that town in 
the year 1 157, about which date this Charter may have 
been granted. An early copy is preserved in the 
enrolments of the Chancery, entitled the '* Cartas 
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AntiqusB," F. 16 : an example of the usefulness of 
copying records ; for had this original sealed Charter 
been lost, the actual tenor of its text could have been 
recovered if any suit depended on its express terms — 
(as no doubt was often the case) — by reference to the 
Chancery Records, which were always accepted as 
evidence in Courts of Law. 

It has been stated that King Henry II granted no 
less than other five Royal Charters to Lincoln, but they 
are no longer extant, except in the form of Inspeximus, 
or examination and approval by later kings. 

One of these deals with the tolls to be taken from the 
merchants of Norway bringing their wares to Grimsby 
or other parts of the County of Lincoln, which tolls 
were payable to the Provosts of Lincoln under the 
then very severe penalty of ten pounds. 

Another Charter gave additional security to the 
Provosts, in the matter of customs and revenue to be 
collected from ^* foreign " merchants trading in the city. 

A third dealt with the taxation of the inhabitants of 
the four wards of the city. 

A fourth required the actual presence of the merchant 
who dyed or retailed his cloths in Lincoln, and confirmed 
the customs. 

The last of this series related to the fee-farm of the 
city, and its method of collection. 

Another Charter of King Henry II will be mentioned 
among the Charters of King Edward III presently. 

King Richard I granted a Charter to the citizens of 
Lincoln, couched in the usual terms of address to the 
Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Earls, Barons, Justices, 
Sheriffs, Ministers, Bailiffs, and all his faithful lieges, 
both French and English. The author of Civitas 
Lincolnia somewhat enlarges on and somewhat mis- 
understands the terms of this Charter, and is inclined 
to magnify some of its clauses and to overlook others. 

By it the King grants that none of the citizens shall 
be impleaded outside the city in respect of any plea, 
unless it be in pleas of outer tenures, except the Royal 
moneyers and ministers. The citizens were to have 
quittance for the tax levied on the district, when a 
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manslaughter or murder had been committed within the 
city or portsoke ; Judicial ^*Duel" was abolished, a 
means hitherto used by law to settle certain disputes ; 
Pleas of the Crown were put on an easier footing for 
the citizens ; and no one could claim a billet on any 
citizen against his will, even if the Marshal had in this 
wise apportioned him a lodging. This last clause seems 
to relate to those who were going about from place to 
place collecting the Royal dues. By it, also, all citizens 
were to be exempt from toll and lastage, a ship's loading- 
tax, throughout the realm of England and the seaports ; 
no one to be fined except in accordance with the scale 
current in London : Miskenning, or fine for misinterpre- 
tation of the article of any indictment, was abolished; one 
weekly Borough ward meeting was instituted, which 
seems to be the equivalent of a modern weekly sitting of 
the Common Council ; pleas of various kinds were to be 
heard within the city ; and if anyone throughout the 
realm had taken toll or custom from the citizens of 
Lincoln, the Provost of the city was to take a repayment 
thereof. Also, for the benefit of the city, the citizens 
were to be free from bridtoU, the annual gift to the 
King's wardrobe, scottale or enforced monopoly in the 
ale trade, and several other valuable privileges were 
hereby conferred on the citizens. An important and 
far-reaching clause concluded the gifts bestowed by this 
King on the citizens, whereby they were to enjoy all the 
customs above enumerated, and all other the liberties 
and free customs which the citizens of London had or 
have when at their best, according to the liberties ot 
London and the laws of the City of London. In return 
for these truly valuable concessions, an annual contribu- 
tion of ninescore pounds was to be paid by the city into 
the King's Exchequer at the two terms of the year then 
in vogue, viz., Easter and Michaelmas, by the hands of 
the City Provost, who was to be a fit and able person in 
law elected by the will of the citizens. 

This Charter is attested by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and other prominent advisers of the King, and 
was promulgated by William, Bishop of Ely, the King's 
Chancellor, at Winchester, on the 23rd April, in the 5th 
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regnal year of the King, which corresponds with the 
year 1194. The only copy of this document is that 
transcribed somewhat carelessly, and in one or two 
passages obscurely, in the White Book of your Records 
(page 150), in the handwriting of a town clerk of the 
fifteenth century. 

Six years afterwards, on the same day of the same 
month, *23rd April, we meet with the Charter of King 
John, which is still preserved among your muniments, 
and exhibited to-night with many others for your in- 
spection. Some considerable time ago, the custodian 
endeavoured, and as I think unwisely, to counteract the 
damaged condition of this Charter by fastening its back 
to a portion of a plea heard at Westminster in the time 
of Q. Elizabeth, while the fragments of the Great Seal 
were fastened in a silvered frame within folds of paper 
sewn together. 

Some places in the text are now no longer able to 
be deciphered, but the Charter Roll of King John, 
preserved in H.M. Record Office in London (part 2, 
membrane 3) contains a good copy, from which the 
missing words in the text can be made good. The 
vellum, or parchment on which the Charter is written, 
has suffered from the action of the adhesive material, 
gum or paste, which has been used in fastening the 
parchment to it. By the terms of this Charter, the 
concessions of King Henry IFs Charter are recapitu- 
lated : the prohibition from taking toll or custom from 
the Citizens of Lincoln anywhere in England is modified 
by a saving clause in favour of all the liberties of the 
City of London ; and two of the more law-worthy and 
discreeter citizens are to be selected by the Common 
Council of the City and sent up to the Lord Chief Justice 
at Westminster ; these two are to well and truly keep 
the Provostry of the City of Lincoln, and not to be 
removed, so long as they conduct themselves properly 
in their office, except by the Common Council of their 
City. This was an improvement on the earlier method 
of appointing one Provost of the Crown. The Common 
Council was also empowered by this Charter to elect 
four of the more law-worthy and discreeter citizens to 
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maintain the Pleas of the Crown, and other pleas which 
appertain to the King or his Crown, in the said city ; and 
to see that the Provosts justly and lawfully dispensed 
justice alike both to the poor and the rich. The 
witnesses to the deed include the Bishop of London and 
the celebrated William Briwere. It was promulgated 
at Awelton, in co. Southampton, now called Alton, in 
the first year of the King's reign, which corresponds 
with the year of Our Lord 1200. 

The author of the work entitled Civitas Lincolnia 
states, that to this Charter the King put his signature, 
but this is not correct. The King no doubt ordered the 
Keeper of the Great Seal to append an impression in 
wax of the seal which he had in his keeping by virtue of 
his office, and the fragments of this are still extant. 
They will be carefully put together, and then, with due 
care, need never be lost or diminished again. 

King Henry III, whose reign of upwards of fifty-six 
years was one of the longest in the annals of our country, 
appears to have granted no less than four Charters to the 
citizens of Lincoln in 1227, 1255, 1262,and 1272, according 
to the book mentioned above ; but Mr. Macray draws 
attention to an earlier charter of this King, dated the 
21st of November, in the eleventh year of the King's 
reign, which would fall in the year of Our Lord 1226. 
It is only extant in the form of a "fifteenth - century 
transcript, contained in the earliest Register or so-called 
"White Book" (folio 150). This Charter resembles its 
forerunners, to which attention has been already drawn, 
being principally concerned with the grant of further 
exemption of the citizens from toll and other imposts. 

Another Charttr of King Henry III is preserved 
among your muniments, but neglect in the past has 
rendered it in some parts indistinct from the dampness 
which has attacked it. This was not in late years known 
to be in existence, but it is mentioned in a list of Charters 
in Vol. IV. of Reports of the Municipal Corporation 
Commission (p. 2345). The substance of parchment or 
vellum on which all documents of this nature are written 
is peculiarly subject to damage by moisture, which washes 
out of the skin the arsenic or saline preparations with 
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which it has been imbued during the process of manu- 
facture, and thus causes the unprotected material to 
perish. Here, again, the missing parts of the text can 
be supplied from the Inspeximus Charter of King 
Edward III in 1330, wherein its tenor is recited at 
full length, and its conditions, clauses, and concessions 
ratified. Its text follows in all important particulars 
that of the preceding Charter of King Richard I, but 
in many instances there are small variations from the 
actual phraseology used in that early Charter. A new 
provision is that of the erection or confirmation of a 
Merchant-Guild, Qr Society, to be constituted of the 
men of the city and other merchants of the county, just 
as there was in the time of King Henry II, the King's 
grandfather. It also brings the merchant dwellers in 
the four wards into, and under ken of, the guilds, customs, 
and assizes of the city, as in Henry II's days ; and, in 
accordance with the regulations contained in the Charters 
of Kings Henry II, Richard I, and John, the enfranchise- 
ment of the nativus or nief (the adscriptus who could 
not lawfully change his abiding-place without permission 
of his overlord), who has remained free in the city for a 
year and a day, is confirmed. 

There is a long array of names of the Bishops, Earls, 
and other notables attesting this document, which goes 
a long way to prove that the king was attended with 
many staunch adherents in his Council. It was pub- 
lished by Ralph, Bishop of Chichester, the Lord High 
Chancellor, at Westminster, on the 20th April, in the 
eleventh year of the King's reign, or 1227, and a con- 
temporary copy has been entered in the Charter Roll of 
11 Henry III (part 1, membrane 8),which may be com- 
pared with the original text here exhibited. It has still 
appended to it the silken strings for the seal, and has 
been mounted on parchment. 

The author of the Civitas Lincolnia here again, 
curiously enough, states that the king's signature was 
affixed to the Charter, which would seem to show that 
he could not have carefully examined the Charter which 
he was describing. 

The author of the book mentioned speaks of a Charter 
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of King Henry III, dated 1st March, in the thirty- 
ninth year of the reign, that is, 1255, which conferred 
on the citizens freedom from arrest in certain cases, in 
every part of the realm. This extended to the case of 
one who was surety for a debtor, provided the parties 
belonged to the corporation as freemen, and were able 
to prove that they had not been indifferent or negligent 
in the discharge of their debts. 

This Charter is not now known to be in existence, and 
no knowledge of its whereabouts can be ascertained ; but 
it is difficult to think that one who took great pains to 
write much about Lincoln should have been in error in 
thus describing it. 

The next Charter which claims our attention in this 
series of the City's privileges is that of King Henry III, 
dated on the 7th March, in the forty-sixth year of his 
reign, corresponding to the year 1262. Here the Great 
Seal, in white wax, is very much broken and in a very 
brittle state. It was, at some time about the end of 
the fifteenth century or in the sixteenth, enclosed in a 
silver frame, like that of the Charter of Henry II, and 
fastened up in several folds of paper, and the Charter 
mounted on another parchment. 

The document is injured by damp, which affected it 
before precautions for preservation were taken. It was 
not kno^n to be in existence, according to Macray, until 
he found it among the other Records of the City. 

In this Charter King Henry III declares that he 
has inspected the Charter of his grandfather, King 
Henry II, which was the first document of which I 
spoke at the beginning of this lecture. The king con- 
firms and repeats the concessions therein set out, and 
declares that the regulations relating to *' foreign " mer- 
chants which were instituted during the reign of Kings 
Henry I, Henry II, Richard I, his uncle, John, his 
father, and his own, up to the time of his '* first passage 
over the sea into Brittany" are to remain in force, under 
penalty of forfeiture of ten pounds : a very large sum of 
money in those remote days, when a sheep could be 
purchased for a few pence. The author of Civitas 
Lincolnia speaks of a Charter of 30th March, 1262, 
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granted by this king, but the date is apparently an 
error for that of this, which is the 7 th March; because 
the same author omits notice of this, which he would 
hardly have failed to see. The text has been enrolled 
among the Patent Rolls of 46 Henry III, on mem- 
brane 14. 

This was at some remote time mounted on a parch- 
ment copy of a petition written in Norman-French 
by the citizens of "Nicole" (the French manner of 
pronouncing the city's name) to the king (probably 
Edward IV.) in Parliament, praying for relief from the 
fee-farm annual rent to the Crown of one hundred and 
eighty pounds, which had become insupportable. Many 
of the inhabitants of the city, it declares, have departed 
with all their goods; people will not trade there on 
account of the excessive charges ; the highways as well 
as the lanes are empty and desolate for want of tenants ; 
and the city is consequently on the verge of destruction. 
Of the aforesaid rent, eighty pounds had been granted 
by the king's royal progenitors to the cathedral church 
of Our Lady of Nicole, in three portions, viz., seventeen 
pounds for the work of the chapter, forty shillings in 
augmentation of the stipend of the [chaplain] chanting 
for the king and his forefathers, and sixty pounds to 
the chaplains of the chantry for the soul of Sir Bar- 
tholomew Burgherssh ; and the Lady de Roos, that is 
to say, Beatrice, who was the wife of Sir Thomas de 
Roos, late lord of Hamelok, is seised for her life of the 
remaining part of the said rent, viz., one hundred pounds 
as her dower) it having been granted to the Lord de 
Roos and their heirs in exchange for the Castle of Werk. 
The citizens pray, therefore, for confirmation of all their 
privileges, and for relief in some way or other from this 
burden. 

There is a discrepancy in the figures, which, as given 
by Macray, only amount to one hundred and seventy- 
nine pounds instead of one hundred and eighty pounds. 
But it is not unusual to find errors of this character in 
statements of accounts. We shall see, later on, what 
became of this one hundred and eighty pounds yearly 
due from the city to the Crown. 
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The last Charter granted by King Henry III to the 
citizens of Lincoln is dated 12th February, in the fifty- 
sixth regnal year of the king, or a.d. 1272. This is on 
vellum, and fortunately has survived the vicissitudes of 
mediaeval ages, and is now preserved among your city 
muniments. It has been mounted on parchment, and 
the broken Great Seal fastened up in a case of folds 
of paper, probably about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The existence of this original also was unknown, 
until Mr. Macray rescued it from obUvion about ten 
years ago. 

In this the King ordains that all the pleas of the city, 
and none other, from henceforth be heard and held in the 
plea-hall of the said city, called the Guildhall, and nowhere 
else against the will of the citizens, "except pleas of 
outer tenures and our moneyers and ministers." It is 
attested by the Archbishop of York and many other 
members of the King's Council, and was published at 
Westminster on the day above mentioned. The author 
of Civitas Lincolnia considers this Charter to be missing. 

Before this time the Provost of the City disappears 
from mention in the annals, and the Mayor first occurs 
about the year 1210 ; and a Custos or Warden of City 
appears, about 1290, to have exercised functions some- 
what like those the Mayor had used. But this did not 
last long, and the restoration of the office of Mayor took 
place in the reign of Edward I. 

Mention may be appropriately made here of a docu- 
ment which, although not, strictly speaking, a Royal 
Charter, is closely connected with the King. It is a 
vellum document, dated 1st May, 1291, consisting of 
Provisions by Edward I in Norman-French, for the 
staple of wool, leather, and skins in England, Ireland, 
and Wales. Part of the lower margin of the parchment 
has been cut, and the great seal, which is fastened up in 
folds of paper, is much broken. The text declares 
that the King firmly enjoins the Mayor of his City 
of Nicole that the ensuing ordinances made by him and 
his council for the common profit and relief of the people of 
all his realm are to be publicly proclaimed and kept. The 
places assigned for the staple in England are Newcastle- 
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upon-Tyne, York, Lincoln, Norwich, London, Winchester, 
Exeter, and Bristol ; in Ireland, Dublin, Drogheda, and 
Cork ; and in Wales, Shrewsbury, Carmarthen, and 
Cardiff, and for Cornwall, Lostwithiel and Trewrewe, and 
for Devonshire, Aysperton [Ashburton]. Then follow 
eleven sections of trade regulations for alien merchants, 
and for those of England, Ireland, and Wales ; amongst 
which are provisions that the merchants and people of 
Gascony and the duchy of Guienne, who are under the 
obedience of the King or his son, are not to be regarded 
as aliens but as denizens ; that after Christmas next no 
person shall use any cloth bought after that date which 
was not made in England, Ireland, or Wales, under pain 
of forfeiture, and such punishment as the King and his 
Council may ordain, except the King and Queen, earls, 
barons, knights, their wives and children, archbishops, 
bishops, and other persons of holy Church, and such 
persons as can spend forty pounds yearly of rents ; cloths 
may be made of any length desired. The King promises 
to grant valuable franchises to fullers, tailors or cutters, 
dyers, and others who worked in cloths at the time of 
granting these royal provisions, and permits the wool 
merchants to have a Mayor for the abovesaid staple. 
No one is to molest strangers in coming or going ; other- 
wise, the towns which they had visited is to be answerable 
for damages and for the capture of the malefactors. 

These provisions were promulgated at Kenilworth on 
the day above mentioned, in the nineteenth year of the 
king's reign. This document appears to have escaped 
the notice of some of those who have written on the 
Lincoln archives. 

Among the Records described by Macray as being 
in existence a few years ago, but now missing, occurs a 
document entitled '* Provisions " for the government 
of the city, *' on a vellum membrane," with the Great 
Seal mentioned in Ross's Civitas Lincolnia (pp. 12, 13). 

Many useful regulations affecting the proper adminis- 
tration of the laws of the wool-staple were therein 
contained. There were to be a Mayor, and twelve 
" discreet" men to be magistrates, a '' Ponderator," or 
Weigher, for weighing the staple commodities, four 
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other "discreet!' men to have custody of the profits 
arising from the city tolls, two constables for each 
parish ; and other clauses — in all, a code of twenty-two 
articles of city government, written on vellum in a fine 
large hand. It is very unfortunate that this valuable 
document, which was evidently for a time the governing 
the Charter of the City, and contained rules drawn up by 
the City authorities, and not by the king, is no longer to 
be found among your Records ; unless it be No. 6, which 
refers to the wool dues of Lyndeseye, Kesteven and the 
Clay, or Holland. 

This is referred to by Macray as probably of the 
time of Edward II, and described as Regulations 
made by the City of Lincoln for the wool trade ; 
very clearly written on a parchment to which the Seal 
of the City was once attached, but of which seal only 
long green silk cords with tassels now remain as the 
tokens. 

The regulations are very precise and minute ; they are 
to be read publicly twice yearly, on the day of Holy 
Innocents and that of St. Augustine, so that no one may 
pretend ignorance thereof. 

On the 25th February, in his twenty-ninth regnal 
year, which is correspondent to 1301, King Edward I 
sanctioned at Lincoln a Charter of Inspeximus or 
ratification, reciting and confirming all the preceding 
Charters to your city. Of these there are two copies, 
one in perfect condition, the other much mutilated and 
injured by damp. The latter was contained in a small 
black box. The Great Seals of both are enclosed in folds 
of paper, which consist partly of fragments of the Records 
of the City Court. It was published at Lincoln. Ross, 
in his Civitas Lincolnia, says "it received the Royal 
signature (I) at the Bishop's Palace at Nettleham, where 
the King was then hospitating" ; but, as I have already 
said, it was contrary to the custom of the period for the 
King to give any signature. Indeed, it is very doubtful 
if the King could write his own name. The earliest 
Royal autograph known is that of Henry IV, and then 
we only have the letters H. R. for Henincus Rex, written 
with evident hesitation and difficulty. 
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The Charters which are hereby inspected and ratified 
are three of King Henry II, viz. : — 

(1) That relating to the Norenses, or Norwegians (not 
the Northeim Merchants, as explained by the author of 
Civitas Lincolnia), coming to Grimsby. 

This was promulgated at Worcester, but no date of 
day or year is given. 

It is much to be deplored that this interesting Charter, 
recording the traffic in merchandise between Norway 
and England, is no longer extant ; but we must con- 
gratulate ourselves that the text is not lost, thanks to 
the system of introducing it fully into the body of the 
confirmatory Charter. 

(2) The second Charter by Henry II, thus ratified by 
Edward I, declares that no merchant who is a foreigner 
and outsider , may be resident in Lincoln for the 
purpose of dyeing his cloths, or selling them by tale, 
except those only who are members of the Guild and 
subject to the customs of the town, and who pay their 
royal gold or taxes as they were accustomed hitherto to 
do. This Charter has already been referred to under 
the reign of Henry II. There is no date of day or year, 
and no place of publication recorded in the exempli- 
fication. 

(3) The third Charter, which has also been already 
mentioned, enjoins that all those who live by trade and 
practice the profession of merchants within the four 
divisions or wards of the city, are to pay, in common with 
the king's citizens of Lincoln, the royal gelds or taxes, 
and be subject to the city assizes, as they were used so 
to do and be in the time of King Henry I, and as they 
ought in justice to do in whose ever land they might 
dwell. 

This Charter was promulgated at Nottingham, but no 
date either of day or year has been mentioned in the 
exemplification which preserves the text of its concessions. 

To the confirmation of these three Charters the 
following clauses are added : — That non-user of any of 
the privileges hitherto granted is not to prevent their 
use and enjoyment henceforth. That the citizens are 
to be free of murage or tax for keeping up the walls. 
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pavage or paving (uot parage, as Macray hasit), frontage 
or bridge maintenance, wharfage, stallage, and terrage, 
or landing dues. Of all these taxes, that relating to 
the maintenance of bridges is the most interesting. It 
was of very remote antiquity, and occurs in royal grants 
of six hundred years previously, forming one of the 
three imperial taxes from which no one was then exempt, 
because they were of vital importance to the integrity 
of the kingdom and immunity from hostile invasion. 
These three, from their universal incidence, were called 
the trinoda necessitas — the maintenance of the army, 
the upkeep of the bridges, and the secure condition of the 
castles and strongholds ; and may Heaven grant that these 
three vitally necessary things may never be neglected, 
let who will be called on to defray the expenses con- 
nected with their efficiency ! A long array of names, 
including the Archbishop of Canterbury, bishops, 
nobles and dignitaries, attest this important State 
document. 

The author of the book to which reference has been 
made several times already, notices a Charter of King 
Edward II which received the King's so-called signa- 
ture (!) on 15th June, 1316, in return for a payment by 
the citizens of the sum of two hundred pounds. It is no 
longer in existence. Among the privileges it contained, 
as may be read in the transcript among the Patent Rolls, 
all former grants were confirmed ; taxes on wool and 
other commodities were ratified to the citizens ; vacant 
lands conferred on the mayor, bailifis, and other authori- 
ties, save the rights of the Cathedral Church, and 
of the free tenants ; the streets were not to be unduly 
narrowed by exercise of the grants. But while Ross 
mentions this document, which I cannot find among your 
archives, he appears to have overlooked a Charter, dated 
6th December, 1318, published at York, which is a con- 
firmation of a license by King Edward I to the Dean 
and Chapter, to enclose the precinct of the Cathedral 
Church with walls and gates, and to crenellate — that is, to 
make battlements — on account ofthe nocturnal inroads of 
thieves and other evil-doers, causing frequent man- 
slaughter, etc. ; with the addition of license to raise the 
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walls twelve feet higher, and to make as many turrets 
as they please. 

This is known as an office copy from the Public 
Records, made by George Holmes and attested by 
W. Harvey, 24th February, 1704, and was seen and 
calendared by Macray in his Report of 1895, p. 8, but is no 
longer to be found among your records. It is not, strictly 
speaking, a city Charter, but throws a curious light on 
the manners and customs of the denizens of the city in 
the early years of the fourteenth century, 
' Macray describes another office copy from the Public 
Records, made by Geo. Holmes and attested by W. 
Harvey, on the 24th February, 1704, of a writ ad quod 
dampnum from King Edward III, at Leicester, 5th 
December, 1327, directed to Walter de Friskeny and 
Robert de Malberthorp, upon an application from the 
Dean and Chapter, for '^ a grant of the wall of the bailey 
and a part of the city wall, which are ruinous, that they 
may repair and crenellate them, and use them for part of 
the enclose of the precinct." 

This document evidently relates to the same subject as 
that dealt with by the preceding Charters, and is equally 
interesting and instructive. 

The long reign of King Edward III contributes 
several Royal documents to the extensive series of 
Lincoln Charters. An office copy was made in 1878, 
from a document in the Public Record Office, purporting 
to be an Inspeximus Charter dated at Nottingham on 
7th October, 1327, but it cannot now be found among 
your records. There is an Inspeximus by King 
Edward III, 22nd February, 1330, of the above- 
mentioned Inspeximus, reciting the Inspeximus of King 
Edward II, of 15th June, 1316, and adding further 
privileges. The great seal was sewn up in folds of paper, 
being fragments of a court-book of the city, probably of 
the time of James I. The first Charter confirmed in 
the Charter of Edward II is one of Henry II, which 
does not appear to be recited elsewhere, and I alluded to 
it under my notice of the Charters of King Henry II. 
By this the king grants freedom to the city in return 
for the payment of the fee-farm, which was paid in the 
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time of King Henry I. It was published at Stanford, 
but no date of year has been entered in the transcript 
here. The Charter of Edward II confirmed to the city 
the wool-tolls, and granted assize of bread and beer, and 
of weights and measures ; and also granted the vacant 
and waste places belonging to the king in the city and 
suburbs, saving the rights of the cathedral, and pro- 
hibiting the narrowing of the streets, as already men- 
tioned under the reign of King Edward II. To this 
Charter of King Edward II that of King Edward III 
in 1327, which is now known to be in the Record Office, 
added that an inquisition having been held upon his 
command by Walter de Friskeneye, Robert de Malber- 
thorpe, and Peter de Lodyngtone, in the presence of 
Thomas de Newmarket, lately sheriff of Lincoln, and 
returned into the Chancery, respecting the privileges 
used by the mayor and citizens, all these are now con- 
firmed, including markets on the Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday in each week, and a yearly fair extending 
from the feast of St. Botulph (17th June) to that of 
SS. Peter and Paul (29th June) ; also the profit of the 
buildings which they have erected on the city wall 
across from Neuland Gate to the manse or house of 
the Minorite Friars, according to Macray, '*in divers 
places near Walkergate and Soper Lane, with power to 
erect additional buildings ; with criminal jurisdiction, 
authority for maintenance of the peace, etc. ; that, as 
hitherto, a Burghmanmot be held weekly in the Guild- 
hall by the mayor and bailiffs for the hearing of all local 
pleas. Of the annual rent to the Crown of one hundred 
and eighty pounds, eighty pounds are to be paid in half- 
yearly payments at the Exchequer." This present 
Inspeximus of 1330 adds to that, whereas the judges 
of assize have, as the mayor and citizens allege, fre- ^ 
quently summoned to their courts pleas of assize 
concerning tenements in the city, because such pleas 
were not specifically mentioned, therefore these as well 
as all others are now exclusively reserved to the Burgh- 
manmot. The witnesses include the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops of Ely and Lincoln, and others. 
It was published at Windsor on the date above given. 
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This Charter was not known to be in existence until 
Macray included a description of it in his Report. 

Your collection of City Archives rejoices in the 
possession of an exemplification by Edward III, at the 
request of the mayor, bailiffs, and citizens of Lincoln, of 
the record of a case tried before Martin de Littlebury 
and his companions, the justices itinerant in Lincolnshire, 
on the morrow of the first Sunday after Easter, 47 
Henry III (1263). Macray, describing the circum- 
stances, finds that Peter of Savoy had claimed five 
hundred pounds damages from the City of Lincoln, 
because they had exacted market-tolls for twelve years 
from the men of his honour of Richmond, whereas all 
those men were exempt. The city replied that while 
King Henry I held the city in his own hands he exacted 
the same tolls of every one ; and that when he gave the 
citizens seisin of the city at the annual rent of one 
hundred and eighty pounds, he gave it with all the 
rights and privileges then used. The complainant 
replies that the right of taking tolls of his men could not 
have been among the rights thus conveyed, because the 
honour of Richmond had been free from the time of the 
Conquest. Finally, the parties agreed that the men 
of Richmond should be free of toll for all things born, 
fed, or grown within the limits of the honour, but should 
pay the same toll as others for any thing they may bring 
not thus exempted, and that for every ship coming with 
*' helmerother " they shall pay twopence ; and for every 
^hiip with ^^ hauderother' one penny; this applying only 
to ships carrying merchandise first bought from others 
and then exposed to sale. The great seal is fastened up 
in paper. The custopaary tolls levied at Lincoln are 
found from this record to have been these : for every 
horse bought or sold one penny, for every ox one half- 
penny, for every cart twopence, for a ship fourpence, 
for twenty- four two-year- old sheep one penny, and for 
every quarter of corn one penny. The date is 28th 
January, 1361. 

This, though a Royal document, only indirectly 
concerns the government of the city, and was evi- 
dently exemplified for the mayor and other city autho- 
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rities to serve as a useful precedent when occasion 
required. 

Another of the sadly too many missing records, which 
demonstrates the gradual transition of the state of Lincoln 
from being a mere collection of houses and people grouped 
in a cluster around the Cathedral and Castle, and along 
the shores of the River Witham : first, into a well- 
ordered Royal city, and subsequently into a Corporation 
possessed of very wide powers of self-government, is that 
of the letters patent of King Edward III, exemplifying 
a judgment given in favour of the privileges of the city 
in a suit with the abbot of Tupholme in 1340, and an 
Inquisitio post-mortem on the death of Henry Lacy, Earl 
of Lincoln, in 1311. 

The date is given as 23rd April, 1377> and the king's 
Great Seal was, as usual, attached to the document. 
But both Charter and Seal have alike disappeared. The 
author of Civitas Lincolnia says that this document 
recites the Domesday Book account of the city ; contains 
a record of the suit at Westminster by the said abbot 
against a certain Hugh Makerel of Leadenham, near 
Lincoln, who held a tenement within this city by per- 
formance of sundry expressed services due to the abbey, 
which he failed to perform. The suit was taken to the 
Westminster Law Courts, contrary to the custom and 
privileges of the city, whereupon the city bailiflF went 
to Westminster to appeal ; and this appeal being success- 
ful, the case was carried back to Lincoln, and these Letters 
Patent obtained in order to prevent any future occurrence 
of the violation of the city's rights to hear and determine 
its own suits in its own courts. 

In like manner, the Inquisitio post-mortem on the 
death of Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, is herein recited 
at length, sixty-six years after the demise of the Earl, 
with a view to indicate the exact position that the 
Constable of the Castle held towards the authorities of 
the city, so as to avoid any clashing of vital interests, 
or encroachments upon each other's rights and privileges. 
Ross says that this Charter was beautifully written and 
in good preservation, which makes us deplore still more 
deeply its disappearance. 
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The same writer points out, that the citizens possessed 
certain other Royal grants and privileges relating to the 
wool-staple conferred by Edward III, but no longer 
extant when h^ was colnpiling his notices of the Charters. 
But Macray is silent regarding them, and it is to be 
feared that they too have • disappeared from among the 
archives of the city. 

Your muniment room, however, preserves an In- 
speximus Charter of King Richard II, reciting and 
confirming previous Charters, and adding the clause, 
found also in some of those, that the non-use hitherto of 
any of the privileges granted in them shall not involve 
their loss. This saving clause is frequently introduced 
into later Charters, but this is an early instance of legal 
foresight. ^ 

Among the witnesses are the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishops of London and of St. David's, and 
many prominent nobles, whose names figure in the 
chronicles of the time. It is dated at Westminster on 
16th March, in the first regnal year of the king, that is, 
1378 ; and is practically a confirmation of all previous 
privileges, and appropriately granted to the citizens of 
Lincoln by the new Sovereign very shortly after his 
accession to the throne. The author of Civitas Lincolnia 
was unable to see this Charter, and wrote in 1870 that it 
was not to be found, but he was aware of a transcript to 
be found among the Patent Rolls. Macray, however, 
twenty-five years later, was so fortunate as to find it 
among the Records of the City, where it now reposes in 
safety. The great seal was fastened within folds of paper 
cut from the Records of the City Court, as in preceding 
cases ; it has now been repaired. 

This fine Charter contains the recital in full of so 
many Charters — thirteen in all — of previous kings, that 
in itself it is an epitome of the Royal privileges of the 
city up to the time of its issue. When it has been copied 
and printed, not only the historians of thie county and 
city, but of the whole of England would have a signal 
benefit, conferred on them ; for the publication of a record 
hitherto unpublished is as important to a chronicler as 
the discovery of a new plant to a botanist, or a new 
star to an astronomer. 
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The next document in point of date of which notice 
must be made, was extant, curiously enough, in 1870, 
but missing in 1895. It was a finely- written Charter, 
and had the great seal in a somewhat imperfect con- 
dition still appended to it when Koss examined it, but 
Macray enters it on his list of missing Charters. It is 
described, somewhat vaguely, as being letters patent of 
King Richard II, exemplifying a judgment in a suit at 
Westminster respecting property in the City. 

The author of Civitas Lincolnia gives a lengthy 
account of it. The case turned upon the alleged right 
of a grantee of a messuage in Lincoln to plead infancy 
against his own grant, whereas the opposing party 
alleged the custom of the city for a citizen aged fifteen 
years to be enabled to sell or demise his own realty. 
The case was carried to Westminster, in contravention 
of the liberty of the city, but eventually was carried 
back and decided at Lincoln ; and this exemplification 
was issued in confirmation of the position taken up by 
the city in defence of its privileges. The date is at 
Westminster, 10th May, 1379. 

Another valuable Charter still extant amongst the City 
Records is the Inspeximus by King Richard II of the 
exemplification by King Edward III of the record of 
the case between Peter of Savoy and the city, which 
has already been dealt with under the year 1361. It is 
dated at Westminster, 18th April, in the King's third 
year, that is, 1380. 

No mention is made of this document by Ross, in 
1870, so we may assume that it had not been available 
for examination at the time of his work. The great 
seal, still remaining here, in green wax, is nearly perfect, 
but the impression is poor. It is appended to the 
Charter by strands of red and green silk. 

There was, in Macray 's time (1895), a seventeenth- 
century copy of an Inspeximus by King Richard II, of 
an indenture of agreement between the Dean and 
Chapter of Lincoln on the one part, and the Mayor 
and citizens on the other part, upon a decree and award 
made by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, as to the 
exemption of the Cathedral close from all civil juris- 
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diction, and of a release made hereupon by the city ; 
both dated 12th June, 13^0, written in Norman-French. 

The date is 17th October, 1390. It was known to 
Macray, but unknown to the author of Civitas Lincolnia. 
It is to be regretted that it no longer finds a place 
among the Records of the City. 

The Royal Charter of King Henry IV is one of the 
most important of the series, and fortunately it is still 
preserved among the most valuable possessions of the 
city. This still retains the impression of the Great Seal, 
although not now quite perfect, which was originally 
appended to it. The Charter recites and confirms the 
Inspeximus of King Richard II in 1378, and adds 
additional privileges. The mayor and other officers of 
the city were to have no jurisdiction, nor make intro- 
mission of any kind, within the cathedral or close, but 
the dean and chapter, and their successors, were to enjoy 
all their landed property, liberties, franchises, and cus- 
toms uninjured. Also, the recent convention between 
the Dean and Chapter on the one part, and the mayor 
and community on the other, which had been decided by 
the King's late father, John Plantagenet, commonlv 
called " of Gaunt," was to continue and inure for all 
time to come ; saving also to Henry de Beaumont and 
his heirs all the liberties and franchises within the city 
and precincts appertaining to his manor there, intact as 
in past times. The witnesses include the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and the Bishops of London, Dur- 
ham, and Bath and Wells and a large number of court 
councillors and officers. 

The document is dated at Westminster, on the 21st 
November, in the eleventh regnal year of the King, 
which corresponds with 1409. 

Here, again, it is very remarkable that, in the descrip- 
tion of the City Charters in 1870, it is stated that this 
Charter has been described from the transcript among 
the Patent Rolls, and that " the original, formerly among 
the ancient records of the corporation, is not now to be met 
with ;" whereas, in the Report of Mr. Macray in 1895, it 
has again come to light, and at the present moment it is 
here exhibited before you. The interesting points in this 
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document are that the authorities of the city, following 
the precedent of other reigns, had petitioned Henry IV, 
very soon after his accession in 1399, to ratify and confirm 
these ancient privileges ; and in the preamble it is set forth 
that the King had been informed that the removal of the 
wool-staple had resulted in so serious an impoverishment 
of the city, that it would be impossible for the citizens to 
pay the annual fee-farm rent of one hundred and eighty 
pounds ; and the extensive removal and desertion of the 
inhabitants could but result in the utter ruin of the 
city. The King promised assistance, and herein, ten 
years after petition made, the somewhat belated remedy 
was promulgated and rendered, by allowing the city, i.e., 
the mayor and community, to elect two sheriflFs from 
among themselves instead of two bailiflfs ; making the 
mayor the King's escheator ; permitting the mayor and 
sheriflFs, after having been sworn, to have power to execute 
all oflfices formerly belonging to the escheator and county 
sheriflfe within the city and suburbs ; the sheriflFs to hold 
county court every six weeks, in the former manner ; 
the same to have the profits of these courts, and render 
account by attorney into the King's exchequer every year ; 
the mayor, sheriflFs, and four discreet men of the city, for 
the purpose elected, to be justices of the peace, and to 
have full power to hear and determine, correct and 
punish all complaints arising within the city ; the mayor, 
sheriflFs, and community to have the chattels of outlaws, 
felons, and fugitives, fines for all trespasses and amercia- 
ments and forfeitures; a yearly fair was to be held, 
beginning fifteen days before the feast of the deposition 
of St. Hugh, 17th November, and continuing for fifteen 
days after — think of a fair lasting thirty-one days now ! — 
and the receipt of six pounds yearly, hitherto due 
from the weavers of Lincoln to the Crown in aid of the 
payment of this intolerable burden of one hundred and 
eighty pounds yearly fee-farm rent. The City of Lincoln 
was now to be called the " County of the City of Lincoln," 
which is really a corollary depending upon, or arising out 
of, the plenary local powers abovementioned as conferred 
on the sheriflFs ; and other minor concessions were con- 
tained in this truly liberal Charter. From this date a 
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new phase arises in the history of Lincoln : the power 
which it had lacked before of expansion was acquired ; 
local self-government was assured and encouraged ; the 
weight of royal taxation was lessened; the long-lasting 
fair attracted merchandise and trades ; manufacture and 
commercial enterprises were stimulated and fostered ; and 
the County of the City — a term pregnant with real 
meaning which it has ever since enjoyed— started, as it 
was devoutly hoped, on a course of prosperity ; although, 
as we shall find later on, much of this expected benefit 
was found to be disappointingly delusive. 

King Henry V inspected this great Charter of liberties 
very early in his reign, by Charter of Inspeximus pro- 
mulgated at Westmmster on 15th December, in his 
second regnal year, or 1414. The witnesses include the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Winchester, 
the King's uncle and chancellor, the Bishop of Norwich, 
Thomas, Duke of Clarence, John, Duke of Bedford, 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, his brothers ; Edward, 
Duke of York, Thomas, Earl of Arundel, treasurer; 
Richard, Earl of Warwick, and other councillors and 
Royal officers of State. The great seal still remains on 
this Charter, which is happily preserved in your muni- 
ment chamber, although not quite perfect. Ross, in his 
Civitas Lincolniay states that it was signed by the King ; 
but, as I have already said of an earlier but mythical 
royal signature, we can only accept this as a faqon de 
parler, which is not strictly accurate. 

Attached to this Charter is a writ of King Henry VI 
commanding the Justices of the Peace of Assise, within 
the County of Lincoln, to allow the mayor and citizens 
of the city to enjoy without interruption all the privileges 
granted to them in this Charter, with regard to the trial 
of causes formerly granted to the mayor and bailifik 
It is dated at Dogmersfield, co. Southampton, the 25th 
of July, in the seventeenth regnal year of the King 
Henry VI, i.e. 1439. 

In similar manner. King Henry VI, shortly after 
his accession, following the precedent of former Kings, 
inspected — no doubt at the petition and costs of the 
city authorities — the Inspeximus Charter of King 
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Henry V, just above described. Part of the great seal, 
remains in green wax. No additional privileges are con- 
tained in these Inspeximus Charters of Kings Henry 
V and VI. The infant King, scarcely of the age of 
three years, is formally stated to have approved of all 
the grants and concessions hitherto made by his Royal 
predecessors to the citizens, which had by him been duly 
inspected ; and he therefore conBrmed the same with 
assent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the Par- 
liament then assembled at Westminster, on the 24th 
January (not 20th January as in Civitas Lincolnia), in 
the second year of his reign, which corresponds to 
1424. 

Presei'ved among the Royal 'Charters in your muni- 
ment room there is also a vellum record copy of the 
Statutes of the Realm, made at Westminster, 30th April, 
in the King's third year, or 1425, and at Leicester on 
the 18th February, in the King's fourth year, or 1426. 
These Statutes have no especial concern with Lincoln, 
but their presence here, in fair copy or parchment, illus- 
trate the customary practice of sending out copies of 
new laws and statutes to important centres of the life of 
the kingdom for reference and obedience. This was 
the only way, previous to the introduction of printing, 
whereby the King's new laws could be brought to the 
notice of his people. It was but a continuation of that 
system which for upwards of two hundred years had been 
kept ; and it is to this valuable custom that we owe 
to-day the preservation of a very fine contemporary 
transcript of the Magna Charta of English liberties, 
in possession of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln. 

On the 6th September, 1438, letters patent from 
King Henry VI were issued to the city, and enrolled in 
your " White Book," or Cor^Doration Register, on Sunday, 
the 14th September, 1438, Sunday being no hindrance to 
the business of the city in those times. By these letters 
patent the orders made in 1423 (of which, by the way, we 
have no other notification) are annulled ; and it is strictly 
enjoined that in future only the more influential, discreet, 
and worthy persons shall be elected to that honourable 
oflSce. 
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In the following year, the Royal writ from Dograers- 
field, to which attention has already been directed, was 
issued. 

Your *' White Book " also contains transcripts (folios 
lib and 12) of letters patent of King Henry VI, dated 
21st February, 1441, and Royal warrant, 26th February 
of the same year, wherein permission is accorded to the 
mayor and citizens of Lincoln to export to Calais (one of 
the wool- staple towns) annually, for the space of three 
years, sixty sacks of wool, free of the tax on wool recently 
, imposed for a subsidy by the Parliament. This is followed 
by an extract from the Memoranda in the Exchequers, of 
the exoneration of the collectors of the customs of 
Kingston-upon-HuU (in which circuit Lincoln then was 
included), from the amount which they would otherwise 
have been required to account for in regard to the wool 
thus exported. This proceeding evidently arises from 
the King's desire to alleviate the burden of taxation 
complained of so bitterly by the citizens, according 
to the preamble of the foregoing Charter of King 
Henry IV. 

The city's muniments — or such portion of them as 
have survived the vicissitudes of all-devouring time — in- 
clude also a license from King Henry VI to the mayor and 
citizens, to acquire lands, tenements, and rents to the value 
of one hundred and twenty pounds yearly, and exonerating 
them from all payment of tenths and fifteenths for the 
period of forty years. This is granted on the petition of 
John Ratheby, or Raithby, mayor, and the citizens; 
setting forth that, whereas they are bound to an annual 
payment of one hundred and eighty pounds, and have 
also to pay at every time of levying a fifteenth and tenth 
one hundred pounds, they are so depauperised by the 
withdrawal of merchants, and by a great pestilence which 
has continued there for a long time, and other worldly 
misfortunes, that scarcely two hundred citizens remain in 
the city, and not one of them can bear the burden of the 
annual payment : notwithstanding that the King, by 
authority of Parliament, has relieved them from some 
part of the payment of the tenths and fifteenths. 

It was promulgated by Royal authority, and is dated 
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on 13th March, 1447. The great seal still remains in a 
broken condition, appended to the original document. 

There is also preserved among your archives a license 
by King Henry VI, in pursuance of his license in 1447 
for acquisition of lands in mortmain, to John Markham, 
justice, William Stanlow^ and Joan his wife, and many 
other inhabitants of Lincoln, to convey to the mayor 
and citizens of Lincoln the manor of Canwyk, with two 
shillings of rent in Braunstone ; and, also to William and 
Joan Stanlowe, John Berkestone, chaplain, and Thomas 
Folkyngham, to convey one messuage, four tofts, ninety 
acres of land, sixteen of meadow, and one hundred of 
pasture in Canwyk, which belonged to the late Alexander 
Hervy, and are held of the Crown in chief ; of which, by 
an inquisition taken before William Grymesby, late 
escheator, the manor and rent extend to twenty 
shillings, and the rest to thirteen shillings and four 
pence, as part of the value of one hundred and twenty 
pounds licensed to be so obtained. 

The author of Civitas Lincolnia does not mention this 
document, which relates to probably the oldest instance 
of acquiring real property by this Corporation. 

The Charter is dated 24th November, the 35th year, 
or 1456. 

Mr. Macray refers, in his often-mentioned Report of 
1895, to a lost document described by the author already 
quoted as being letters patent of King Edward IV, 
acquitting the city from payment of part of the fee-farm 
rent to the Crown, '*on one large membrane." It was 
dated on 29th August, 1463, and had the great seal in 
dark green wax, somewhat injured, still appended to it. 
Herein is set forth, almost in stereotyped terms, the 
decaying state of the city, like to be utterly desolate and 
ruined unless aided with Royal relief. ** By his letters 
patent," we are told, ** the first dated 17th January, 1462, 
and the second, 29th August, 1 463, the former to William 
Pemberton, and the latter to John Wylton, then mayors,^ 
and to the community, the King remitted one hundred 

* These names do not agree with the list of mayors in Forgotten 
Lincoln^ 2nd Edition, p. 108, where we find mayors James Wilton in 
1462, and Thomas Hornsey in 1463. 
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pounds out of the one hundred and eighty pounds fee- 
farm rent, and re-granted the power of acquiring lands 
and tenements already granted by King Henry VI." 
Ross says, the property acquired in 1447 was the manor 
of Ingham, in the parish of Coates, leased to Robert 
Burton,^ from which he had been ejected by William, 
Lord Tailboys, the tenant in capite, a Lancastrian, and 
representative of the Barony of Kyme, of which the manor 
was a part. This lord was attainted, and suffered on the 
scaffold in 1461, and his lands were forfeited to the 
Crown. By this forfeiture it was that the King had 
been enabled to re-grant the property to the Lincoln 
Corporation ; which body, however, did not enjoy it after 
1472, when the reversal of the attainder was followed by 
the restitution of his lands to his family. On a similar 
political event depended the continuance of the reduction 
of the fee- farm rent by one hundred pounds. This one 
hundred pounds had been granted out of the city rents 
to the Lords de Roos, in exchange for the Castle of 
Werk, in Cumberland, then required by military necessity 
for service of the King's expeditions against the Scots. 
Thomas, Lord de Roos, forfeited his estate in 1461 
likewise, and the Yorkist King was not slow to confer on 
the impoverished corporation the benefit of one hundred 
pounds reduction of fee-farm. But fortune's wheel turned 
round, and here again the reversal of the forfeiture of the 
Roos estate brought about the fresh demand of the one 
hundred pounds yearly from the corporation, who 
were compelled to resume payment thereof, and seek 
other means of relief for their unsatisfactory financial 
condition. 

In your muniment room there also is preserved an 
original Inspeximus by King Edward IV of the Royal 
license issued by King Henry VI in 1447. In this 
Charter Henry VI is styled '* nuper de facto et non de 
jure," late King of England, in fact, but not lawfully 
— a phrase constantly found in the Royal Charters of 
Edward IV. A copy is enrolled among the memoranda 
of the Exchequer. It was promulgated at Dancastre, or 

^ Edward Burton, 1445, mayor, Forgotten Lincoln, page 108. 
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Doncaster, and is dated on 11th December in the King's 
third regnal year, that is 1463. It still has appended to 
it a good impression of the King's great seal, in white 
wax, imperfect in some places. 

King Edward IV gave to the ancient Royal city ot 
Lincoln a very valuable Charter, in which, after reciting 
and confirming the Charter of King Henry VI, of 24th 
January, 1424, by authority of ParUament held on 4th 
November, 1461, it was granted to the mayor, Thomas 
Grantham,^ and the citizens, in relief of the desolation 
and ruin which had come upon the city, that the villages 
of Braunstone or Branston, Wadyngtone or Wadding- 
ton, Bracebrigge or Bracebridge, and Canwik or 
Canwick, should be separated from the county and 
annexed to the county of the city, with the transfer 
of all jurisdiction of sheriffs ; and that after the Feast 
of Easter next ensuing, no sheriff of the County or other 
Crown Minister should presume to execute any royal 
mandates within the said villages, etc.; that all their 
inhabitants should contribute to scot-and-lot and all the 
charges of the city, and none be allowed to dwell within 
the liberties of the city who should refuse so to con- 
tribute. There were also granted to the city a large 
number of quit-rents paid to the Crown from various 
houses in the city, many of which had belonged to Jews, 
and which are all specified in detail. In the list as given 
by Macray, the following names of Jews are found : 
Ursell Levy, of Wickford, in the parish of St. Mark, 
whose name occurs thrice ; Diabella, a Jewess, con- 
demned for felony, whose name occurs four times ; 
Bealesset or Belasset, of Wallingford, a Jewess, also 
condemned for felony, five times ; Hagin, son of Benedict, 
of Lincoln, and Agnu or Agni, daughter of Benedict, 
one of whose houses is said to have come to the King's 
hands by the exile of Benedict ; Jacob Levi, in the 
parish of St. Benedict ; Floria of London, a Jewess of 
Lincoln, in the parishes of St. Martin and St. Cuthbert ; 
Juda, in the bailly ; Benedict le Count, in the parish of 
St. John called ** la pourre" ; Jabob Brauncegate, in the 

* William Simpson was mayor in 1461, and Thomas Grantham in 
1465. Forgotten Lincoln, 2nd Edition, p. 108. 

C 
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parish of St. George ; Jocey Gabias, in the parish of 
St. Michael-on-the-hiU ; Salomon of London, in the 
parish of St. Martin and in Brauncegate ; Manser de 
Bradeworth, in the parish of St. George ; Jocey of 
Colchester; Benedict of London, in Brauncegate ; Hagin 
Calf; Elias Gaboys. It may well be that some of these 
persons dwelt in the ancient Jewry which still stands 
in your midst. Besides these, there is a rent of two 
shillings, partly from the burial-ground of the Jews, and 
nineteen pence paid by the bailiffs from various Jews' 
houses not specified. The Charter goes on to grant the 
goods and chattels of felons and outlaws, assize of weights 
and measures, with fines, forfeitures, waifs and strays, 
and treasure-trove. 

This Charter is dated on 15th February, 1466. The 
mayor, Thomas Grantham, was a very enlightened man, 
and did much towards the improvement and benefit of 
the condition of the citizens and city. The original is 
now missing, but it has been transcribed into the " White 
Book " (folios 60b, 70b), and was inspected and recited 
at length in the following Charter of King Richard III. 

King Richard III granted an Inspeximus of the 
preceding Charter of King Edward IV, for which a 
comparatively large sum was paid into the Royal hanaper. 
The great seal in green wax, broken, is appended to the 
document. As Richard III reigned a very short time, 
impressions of his great seal are very rare. 

This Charter is of considerable importance, because 
it inspects, recites at full length, and confirms many 
Charters of the King's predecessors. It should be care- 
fully copied, and the copy preserved in the muniment 
room for the future use of the citizens. It was pro- 
mulgated at Westminster, on the 30th November, 1484. 

Mr. Macray's list of lost documents makes mention 
of certain letters patent of King Richard III, in- 
corporating in the city the villages of Washingborough, 
Heighington, in Washingborough parish (on the parts of 
Kesteven), Fiskerton, Greetwell, Burton-juxta-Lincoln, 
and Cherry Willingham (on the parts of Lindsay) ; 
granting an additional fair to begin on the Monday 
next before Quadragesima Sunday, and to continue 
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during the immediately following fourteen days; and 
that all and every man, as well citizens as strangers, 
and all ^'foreigners" repairing to the same for the 
purpose of trade, should have liberty of ingress and 
egress at the said fair without interference from the 
Crown ; and every '* foreigner " coming thereto should 
enjoy especial royal protection, and his goods and his 
body be free from arrest (traitors and felons excepted) 
during the continuance of the fair, with a court of Pie- 
poudre. This was dated on 2nd December, 1484. 

King Henry VII granted a Royal Charter to the 
city, by way of Inspeximus of Charters of preceding 
sovereigns. This does not appear to have contained any 
additional privileges. It was directed to William 
Irchnette, the mayor, the sheriffs, and the commonalty, 
who had probably petitioned for a confirmatory Charter, 
with usual ratification of all former privileges. 

The date is 8th July, in the fourteenth regnal year, 
which corresponds with 1498 ; but the date given by the 
author of Civitas Lincolnia is 14 July, 1499 ; audit is by 
that author expressly stated that the King set his 
signature to the Charter at Westminster, as to which 
frequent mention of the King's signature I have already 
made some remarks. The last of' this is only known by 
its recital at length in a subsequent Charter by King 
Henry VIII in 1515, which will be described presently. 

Another of the lost Charters of the city is described 
by Ross and other authors as a General Pardon to the 
citizens by King Henry VIII. It had the great seal 
appended to it, and was dated on 28th May, 1509. There 
are many similar pardons of about this period, and the 
reason of their issue is not difficult to seek. Political 
factions and unrest had made many corporate bodies and 
single individuals, especially if they were possessed of 
substantial property, obnoxious to the Crown, which 
sought to enrich its impoverished finances by fines for 
alleged treason or suspected indifference, often put forward 
on very slender grounds. The citizens of Lincoln, appre- 
hensive of interference, undoubtedly considered it wise to 
make its peace with the new regime and new manners, 
which were coming to the front in the early years of the 
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sixteenth century. This was probably effected at a price, 
and took the form of letters patent declaring a " General 
Pardon" to Thomas Norton, the mayor, and all the 
burgesses and citizens, for all kinds of crimes, felonies, 
misdemeanours, and offences (a large number of them 
being specifically mentioned in the documents), committed 
on or before the 23rd April, in the first year of the King's 
reign, i.e., 1309. This general remission covered and 
forgave all treasons or suspected treasons, forfeitures for 
contravention of laws, and other irregularities incurred, 
but still unpunished, in the late disturbed reigns, when 
the civil wars of the Roses were raging, **the bare 
enumeration of which " we read in Civitas lAncolnia, ''has 
in small and close handwriting filled two large membranes 
of parchment. Indeed, no political crimes ever have 
been, or ever could be, perpetrated that are not here set 
forth by name, in these particular and common instru- 
ments during the wars of the two competitors for the 
Crown. The resort to such means of obtaining a con- 
siderable revenue had been the constant practice of 
both factions, but ceased shortly after the date of this 
document." 

Fortunately for the city, your muniments still rejoice 
in the possession of a Roll consisting of the original 
Inspeximus by Henry VIII, reciting and confirming the 
Inspeximus of Henry VII of 8th July, 1498, which has 
already been described. This is on four membranes, 
slightly mutilated and discoloured through exposure to 
damp, and is in its original leather-covered box with gilt 
tooling. 

The date of this document is the 24th October, in the 
seventh regnal year of the King, or 1515. By this 
Charter, all previous Charters of the King's predecessors, 
from the time of King Henry II, are inspected, recited 
at length, and confirmed; hence it is of great importance 
that it should be preserved with the strictest regard to 
safety, because by its means the texts of older Charters, 
some of which are not extant, can be recovered. As a 
specimen of penmanship and ornamental script, it is not 
without interest. There is also an imperfect impression 
of the first great seal of the King still appended to 
the document. 
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A large sum of money— eleven pounds, eighteen shil- 
lings and eightpence — was disbursed to the Crown for this 
Charter, and the richly-ornamented character of the 
box in which it was preserved at the time of its issue, 
indicates that the possessors set a high value on the 
toeasure which they had purchased at a great price. 

Now, at length, holding plenary forgiveness of all past 
delinquences, and armed with contirmation of all previous 
privileges, another effort was instituted to obtain relief 
for the oppressive fee-farm rent which seems to have 
rankled in the breasts of the authorities ; and we 
accordingly find a Charter of Henry VIII granting 
to the city for relief of their burdens, and in con- 
deration of the sum of one hundred and thirty-five 
pounds, fourteen shillings and threepence-halfpenny, paid 
to the treasurer of the Court of Augmentations, the 
advowsons and rectories of Hanslape, in Buckingham- 
shire, and Hemyswell, Surfleet and Beltone, in Lincoln- 
shire, saving the present incumbencies of the several 
rectors. The vicars appointed by the city are to be 
bound to residence, and each to have a fit dwelling-house 
and appurtenances, with stipends of thirteen pounds, 
fourteen shillings and fourpence for Hanslape, and 
eleven pounds for the other parishes. The Charter con- 
sists of two membranes, with the great seal enclosed in 
a paper case. It is dated 11th December, in the thirty- 
eighth year, or 1546. 

With exception of Surfleet, each of these parsonages 
is, I believe, still held by the Corporation ; but that of 
Surfleet was conveyed to the Earl of Rutland, so that 
he might forego for ever the claim he had of one hundred 
pounds fee-farm, the original cause of this donation by 
the King to the Corporation. 

Your archives possess also a corrected paper copy of 
this Charter, and an English translation made by Edward 
James Willson in 1835, on eight folio sheets. 

The youthful and pious King Edward VI was as solici- 
tous for the spiritual welfare of his Royal City of Lincoln as 
his ancestors and predecessors had been for its commercial 
prosperity ; and we consequently find, still preserved 
among the Records, an exemplification from an Act 
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passed in the second session of the Parliament, held 
November 1547 to November 1548, for the union of 
certain parishes in the City of Lincoln : wherein it is set 
forth that " Where in the auntient Citie of Lincolne and 
the suburbes of the same there are many parishe churches 
the benefytes whereof, for that the same parisshes were 
well peopled, were good and honest lyvinges for lerned 
incumbentes'and personnes of the same, by reason of privie 
tythes of the rich marchauntes, clothyers, artyficers, and 
of the offrynges of a grea£ multitude of people within the 
same parisshes, whiche lyvynges are now so much 
decayed by the great ruyne and decay of the said citie 
and of the trade of clothmaking and merchaundise there 
that the revenues and profittes of dy vers the said benefices 
there are at this present not above the clere yerely value 
of thirtie shillinges, so that a great sort of them are not 
a. competent and honest lyving for a good curate, and no 
personne will take the cure of them, but that of povertie 
and necessitie there are some late religious personnes 
being stipendaries taken and appoynted to serve the said 
cures and benefices, whiche for the most parte are unlerned 
and verie ignoraunte personnes not able to do any parte 
of there dueties ; by reason whereof the said citie is not 
only replenisshed with blynde guydes and pastours, but 
also the people very muche kept in ignorance and blyndnes 
as well of their dueties toward almightie God as also the 
Kinges majestic their soueraigne lord, and the commen 
wealthe of this realme, and to the great daungier of their 
soules," etc., therefore it shall be lawful for the Ordinary 
{i.e.y the bishop), with the mayor, recorder, and justices of 
the peace, within six years after this session of Parliament, 
to unite parishes, so that the yearly value of any one shall 
not exceed fourteen pounds, to pull down superfluous 
churches, and to use the materials for repair of others, 
etc. ; with reservation to dispossessed incumbents of a 
third part of the profits of their benefice, and the saving 
of all existing rights of others. Fragments of the great 
seal, in white wax, still remain appended to the docu- 
ment, which is dated the 13th May in the King's third 
regnal year, or 1549. 

There were no less than twenty-four churches in the 
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lower part of the city ; and the author of Forgotten 
Lincoln, who pens a somewhat melancholy chapter on 
" Vanished Churches," speaks of fifty-two churches in 
Lincoln {teste Venables) as existing previous to the 
Reformation. In this respect Lincoln could compare 
with London and Norwich, consisting of clusters of small 
parishes in close contiguity, and contrast with Yarmouth 
and many other parishes of very extensive area, yet 
served, as to spiritual purposes, by one church only. 

Your archives also possess a Charter of Queen Elizabeth, 
granting that, whereas questions have arisen as to the 
power of the mayor and the town clerk, otherwise called 
the mayor's clerk, to take recognisances of debts accord- 
ing to the form of the statutes of Acton Burnell and of 
merchants, it shall be lawful for them so to do ; and after 
the demise of Leonard Carre, the present town clerk, his 
successors shall be clerks of the Crown for such recog- 
nisances, which are to be sealed with a seal to be called 
the Queen's seal, many specimens of which still exist, 
and can be procured for your contemplated museum. Of 
a beautiful impression, in brown wax, of the great seal 
only a portion remains. The deed is dated Westminster, 
13th December, in the thirty-ninth year of the Queen, 
or 1596. 

The original leather box in which the Charter is con- 
tained is lined with fragments of printer's proof-sheets of 
a curious black-letter chapbook, apparently relating to 
some astrological or fortune-telling game with dice. 
There are headings, " Aristoteles philospher," '* Socrates 
philosopher," with heads of Agamemnon, etc. ; and then, 
under various throws of dice, many such inscriptions as 
these : ** Go to Venus, to the Spirit Rada, ; go to Mer- 
curius, to the Spirit Efra ; goe to y^ Sunne, to the Spirit 
Mara." It is probably quite unique, and, if taken off and 
properly repaired, would be one of the most valuable 
objects for exhibition in your above-mentioned museum. 

There is a parcel of documents relating to the release 
made to the corporation of the right of Edward Manners, 
Earl of Rutland, to a fee-farm rent yearly, declared to be 
part of the city's fee-farm granted by the Crown to the 
ancestors of the said Earl ; among which are the convey- 
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ance, in 1558, by the Earl to the mayor for four hundred 
marks, and exchange of one hundred pounds fee-farm 
rent, in return for the rectory of Surfleet conveyed to the 
Earl, and numerous other deeds relating to or growing 
out of the transaction ; but as they are not of the nature 
of Royal Charters, to which this lecture is dedicated, I 
do not propose to deal with them on this occasion. 

The Commission from King James I appointing com- 
missioners, in pursuance of a statute made in the forty- 
third year of Queen Elizabeth, 1600, 1601, to enquire 
concerning all gifts assigned at any time for charitable 
purposes of every kind within the city and county of 
Lincoln, and into all abuses and breaches of trust of the 
same, described by Macray as being amongst the records 
at the time he was drawing up his, report, 1895, is now 
missing ; but, curiously enough, that writer says the great 
seal is lost, whereas it has now come to light again, and 
reposes among the Records, patiently awaiting the happy 
moment when it may be again attached to the Royal 
document from which it has been severed. 

Your Charter of Incorporation by Charles I (under 
which the city was governed until the year 1834) estab- 
lishes the Common Council, with thirteen aldermen, four 
coroners, four chamberlains, and other officers ; and regu- 
lates modes of procedure and jurisdiction ; with reserva- 
tion of the rights of the bishop, the dean and chapter, 
and the lord of the liberty of Bemon (i.e., Beaumont) 
fee ; and has the saving clause " to us and to our heirs, 
in right of our Duchy of Lancaster, our castle of Lincoln, 
and the ditches and walls thereof within and without, 
with all their members ; the view of Frankpledge, and 
whatsoever appertains to the view of Frankpledge, 
and all the liberties, privileges, and franchises thereto 
appurtenant." The initial letter has the customary 
outline portrait, with the motto ** Carolus Rex." Only 
one-half of the great seal remains, with the view of 
London and the greyhound. Four membranes. In a 
box covered with leather, and ornamented with gilt 
tooling, and fitted with a spring lock. It is dated at 
Westminster on the 18th December, in the King's 
fourth regnal year, corresponding to 1628. 
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The opportunities of this occasion will not permit me 
to deal seriatim with the aspects of Government which 
the Charter discloses ; they relate to the modern history 
of the city, and most of the more advanced citizens are 
probably quit^ familiar with their conditions ; whereas 
my aim here has been to bring to your notice the state 
of the city as it was in days further away from us. 

At length we arrive at the Charter granted by King 
Charles II, after the surrender by the city of their 
previous Charters on 18th October, 1684, brought about 
by the notorious Judge Jeffreys, renewing the former 
privileges, enlarging powers of jurisdiction with regard 
to unlawful assemblies, conventicles, and other matters ; 
granting a four-days' fair, and a weekly market on 
Tuesdays, with the same clauses of reservation as in the 
Charter of Charles I, but naming the mayor and all 
other officers, and reserving to the Crown power, by 
order in Privy Council, to remove all or any, at the 
King's free will and pleasure. This is the most im- 
portant variation, and Lincoln, like most other towns 
and cities in England, had to yield to this restriction, 
which no doubt rests principally on the political events 
of the Republican Revolution, when in some instances 
mayors and other officers unwisely made themselves 
members of factions, instead of rising above mere party 
politics, and with energy and intelligence studying the 
improvement of the condition of the city and life of the 
citizens, be they of what political colour they might : 
rather than serving a transient and ephemeral party for 
their private advantage. In justice, however, to the 
King, it must be admitted that few removals of mayors 
or officers ever took place under this reservation. The 
late Chancellor Ferguson, of Carlisle, in his work on the 
Royal Charters of that city, writes bitterly of similar 
proceedings with regard to the civic liberties there. 
This Charter was promulgated at Westminster, on l7th 
December, in the thirty-sixth regnal year of the King, 
or 1684. It is contained in six membranes, with 
arabesque borders and a portrait of the King. Only 
fragments of the great seal remain, in a box covered 
with leather, and adorned with gilt tooling. This 
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Charter was received on 1st January, 1685, with 
universal rejoicings in Lincoln. " So soon as Mr. Mayor 
received the Charter and the key of the box where 
the same was, he opened the box, and took the Charter 
out; and he, the aldermen, sheriffs, common councilmen, 
chamberlains, and most of the gentlemen and company 
there, kissed the seal, and after, loudly shouted God save 
the Kiiigy' etc. (Macray's Report, p. 110, from Registers, 
vol. vi.) 

The last of the long series of Royal Charters is the 
grant by King William III of a horse and cattle fair, to be 
held yearly on the first Wednesday in September and two 
days following. Only a small fragment of the seal 
remains. It was issued at Westminster on 22nd July, 
in the King's eighth year of rule, 1696. 

And now we have passed in rapid review over all the 
Royal Charters of Lincoln, finding some still extant, 
some lost, and some in the form of copies introduced 
into other documents, it may justly be said that the 
city possesses a very grand series of title-deeds, on 
which her liberties, rights, privileges and possessions 
rest to a very great extent. Hence it behoves the 
Corporation in its wisdom to take every possible care 
that neither the documents themselves, nor the privileges 
which they make manifest, may be tampered with or 
neglected. Judicious display of some of these ancient 
archives under glass in your museum will serve to re- 
mind your fellows-citizens that they are members of a 
great community — made great by the Royal favour which 
granted the Charters, and which can only be kept great 
by adherence to the letter and obedience to the spirit 
in which these acts of sovereign regard have been 
conferred upon it. 
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